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the training of teachers, two survey schools under .the Depart-
ment of Land Records and Agriculture, an elementary engin-
eering school, founded at Rangoon in 1895, a vernacular forest
school at Tharrawaddy, Government High School, Rangoon,
Rangoon College, with arts and law courses only, and a school for
the training of midwives at the Dufferin Hospital, Rangoon. In
addition there were sixteen secondary schools run by various
missions, and a small American Baptist College in Rangoon,
mainly for the higher education of Karens, among whom
American missionaries had worked for over half a century with
conspicuous success. Throughout the country there were over
17,000 schools, most of them giving only primary instruction in
the vernacular. One hopeful feature was that 341 of them were
girls' schools.
In the twentieth century, notwithstanding Lord Curzoix's
dictum that more attention should be paid to primary than to
secondary instruction, so great was the demand for clerks that
secondary schools were multiplied and monastic schools
declined. This naturally led up to the foundation of Rangoon
University in 1920. Before that date, however, some progress
had been made with professional and vocational education. In
1907 a medical school was opened in Rangoon for the training
of medical subordinates. There came also into being a Govern-
ment Technical Institute at Insein, the Saunders Weaving
Institute at Amarapoora and the Government Lacquer School
at Pagan. But until the University was able to open departments
of medicine, engineering and forestry, higher qualifications in
these three callings had to be sought abroad, and the number of
Burmans able to afford the expense was very small. Worse still,
not until 1924, when the Mandalay Agricultural College was
opened, was there any real attempt to develop instruction on
western lines in Burma's most important industry.
In 1920, when the University came into being with its two
constituent colleges, University College (previously Rangoon
College) and Judson College (previously the American Baptist
College), the rapidly awakening political consciousness of the
Burmese had become alive as never before to the need for
educational progress. A demand for 'national education' found
expression in a widespread school strike, and an attempt, under